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Experience has Independent _ tele- 


long shown the im- 
portance of men in 
the same line of industry getting together, 
and getting 
This has led 


to the formation of associations, councils, 


discussing mutual interests 


acquainted with each cther. 


chambers and various organizations which 
almost invariably have produced good re- 
sults for their members. 

An extension of the same idea would 
lead these business men to get better ac- 
quainted with the people of their commun- 
ity, with whom they do business, and 
strengthen the good feeling which should 
exist between them. It is needless to add 
that this applies with special force to the 
public utility business, for the shrewdest 


men in the telephone, gas and electric 


fields today are thoroughly “sold” on this 
proposition : 

If a utility is to reach the height of suc- 
cess, it must have the good will of the 
community served. 


se * *e 


In a recent address before a gathering 


41 public utility men, B. C. Forbes, the 


a 


conomist and writer on industrial topics, 
touched on this subject, and referred to 
the fact that it is common for large hold- 
ing companies to control service corpora- 
> in several different cities. 

ihe powers-that-be at general head- 
larters appoint the executives who run 


‘ corporations, and these managers are 


irequently transferred from one place to 
another, so the tendency is that they do 
not feel themselves identified with the 


community where they nappen to be lo- 
cated. 


Too often they regard themselves 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


as outsiders, or transient dwellers, and 
take little part in local affairs. 
~~ ~ ok * 
Mr. Forbes offers this advice: “Why 


would it not be wise, from every point of 
view, for public utility as well as other 
business executives to make it their busi- 
ness to allow local people to become ac- 
Why 


tend to bring about a more friendly atti- 


quainted with them? wouldn’t it 
tude if these executives threw themselves 
whole-heartedly into the business, commun- 
al and social life of their towns or cities? 

“In most places the people simply refer 

) ‘the electric light company’, or ‘the gas 
company’ or ‘the traction company’. In 


some places, however, heads of such 
companies have been diplomatic enough to 
Lecome so interwoven into the life of their 
communities that the people do not think 
of the local utility company as a soulless 
corporation, but they refer 


Smith’s 


to it as ‘George 
company’ or ‘Tom Brown’s com- 
pany’, as the case may be. 
“When a disgruntled citizen goes to 
complain over some matter, he is much 
more open to reason when he is greeted 
by some official he has met quite often be- 
fore, either in a business or in a non-busi-. 
ness way. 

“My advice to public utility and other 
those in 


business leaders, particularly 


towns and smaller cities, is: Get acquaint- 
ed with the people of your community. 
Give them a chance to get acquainted with 
you. Become a part of the local social 


and business life.” 


phone men, generally 
speaking, are part 
and parcel of the local business life be- 
cause they are identified with a local en- 
terprise, but they should heed the advice 
to participate more in their town activities. 
reference to 


Incidentally, Mr. Forbes’ 


“George Smith’s company” is a_ strong 
testimonial to the value of local ownership 
of public utilities. 

closed Mr. 
“Don't 


A wise suggestion, which 


Forbes’ address, follows: bang 
doors in the faces of local newspaper men; 


be frank and friendly 


though at first they may be unfriendly to- 


with them, even 
wards you. 

“Let the people know you are human and 
that there is nothing you are more anxious 
to accomplish than to gain their good will 
by deserving it. 
simple, sensible 


“By following this 


course, utility and other corporations are 
far more likely to receive a square deal 


from the municipal authorities and from 


the voters when election days come 
round.” 
* Oo” * * 
There have been so many cases of 


farmers nagging and grinding down tele- 
phone companies that it is refreshing to 
take notice of an agricultural journal de- 
manding a fair deal for the telephone. 
The Wisconsin Agricultor, in an editorial 


in a recent issue, says: 


“If the farmer thinks his is the only 
business which is suffering because he is 
unable to fix the price at which he sells 


his services or his products, it will interest 
him to know that even public utilities are 
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finding themselves in precarious positions 
on account of the same condition. Take, 
for instance, telephone companies. 

The Agricultor mentions them for the 
reason that practically every farmer has 
a telephone, and we assume many of them 
are stockholders in telephone companies. 
The telephone performs a much needed 
service for every community. The larger 
the number of subscribers it has ,the better 
is the service which it can give to each 
individual. 

Just like the farmer, telephone com- 
panies have large investments, but in order 
to realize a fair return upon their invest- 
ments, they are compelled to go to the 
public. They cannot increase their prices 
without official sanction. Like the farmer, 
when he finds out that it costs him more to 
raise cattle or any of his products, he can- 
not raise prices at will unless some other 
foree is willing to pay the increase to 
which he is so justly entitled. 

The farmer is performing a great serv- 
ice to mankind, so is the telephone. Like 
the farmer, who must wait a long time be- 
fore he can get the money to which he is 
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entitled the telephone company must also 
wait. The farmer employs labor and he 
knows what it means to get the money 
which he must pay out in wages. 

If it is unfair for agitators, paid or 
otherwise, to constantly misrepresent the 
earnings of farmers, is it not as equally 
unfair to constantly attack public utilities ? 
We have already pointed out that farmers 
as well as public utilities, render a distinct 
service to the public, and it would seem to 
the thinking man that both are entitled to 
a fair return on their investments. 

The prosperity of the world depends 
upon as many persons as possible being 
employed. When the farmer is compelled 
to retrench, he naturally reduces the num- 
ber of his hired men. If a public utility 
is compelled to retrench, it likewise is 
forced to reduce the. number of its em- 
ployes. In both cases the result is unem- 
ployment, which would easily be avoided 
by the use of common sense on the part 
of the general public. 

The farmer is entitled to a fair return 
on his investment, so is the public utility, 
whether it gives telephone or railroad serv- 
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ice. It is about time that the country re- 
adopt that old adage that the ‘laborer is 
worthy of his hire.’” 

Companies operating rural lines should 
ask their local newspaper to reprint the 
above editorial. It may set their farmer 
subscribers to thinking. 

* * * x 

“A stitch in time saves nine” has for 
many years been the adage used by those 
preaching a thrifty keeping-up of repairs. 
Well Clay, TELEPHONY’s snappy contribu- 
tor, has a better motto—“Never mending 
brings a quick ending.” 

He coined that phrase in his last week's 
article in which he urged the importance 
of telephone companies patrolling their 
lines annually and getting things in good 
shape for the winter. 

If you missed reading it, look up the 
August 19 issue and pass it along among 
your employes. It hits the nail on the 


head—as Clay’s observations usually do. 


“Let’s Go Smiling Through 1922” 


Here Is a Story of the Development of a Practical Idea For ‘Telling 
It to ’Em’’—How Rates and Charges Are Explained to the Subscribers 
of One Telephone Company — Wording of the Educational Stories 


By Frank R. Davies 


Assistant Superintendent, Interstate Utilities Co., Spokane, Wash. 


“Let’s go smiling through 1922!” 

We read this once on a show bill board, 
and decided to give our worthy old slo- 
gan, “The Voice with the Smile—WINS” 
a short vacation. We thought that tele- 
phone patrons would: welcome a change of 
scenery if a change in the spirit of ser- 
vice was not included. So in our offices, 
and over our switchboards, and on some 
of our stationery, we wrote in our old 
story in a new way. 

“But if we are going to smile through 
1922 we should settle some of our old 
chronic complaints; we ought to get 
straightened out once and for all with 
some of our subscriber’s and their pet 
griefs,” said one of the younger exchange 
managers at a conference shortly after we 
began “Smilin’ Through.” 

“You're right,” answered an old head 
in the business, “and when you come right 
down to it, we have only a very few differ- 
ences with the general public. There is 
always, first and foremost, the question of 
telephone rates—how telephone rates are 
fixed, I mean. 

“It would surprise you how many of our 
subscribers do rot know that the tele- 
phone rates are not arbitrarily fixed by 
the telephone company. There are some 
people to whom it would be well to ex- 
plain exactly how the schedule of rates of 
the telephone company is made.” 


“T have some of that trouble, too, but in 
my exchange the big arguments seem to 
come in on some of our small charges— 
extra charges outside of those for the 
actual use of the telephone,’ spoke up an- 
other exchange manager. “I mean the 
service-connection charge, the report 
charge and the change-of-name charge. 

“All you fellows know that some of 
the people who come into the office !ook at 
you like you had poked a gun in their ribs 
when you tell them that it will cost a dol- 
lar and a half to have the name changed 
on the telephone in the house into which 
they have recently moved.” 

“T’ll say they do,’ agreed the young 
manager, “and it would surprise you how 
many people do not know why a business 
telephone costs more than a residence tele- 
phone, or why a telephone in a large town 
costs more than a similar telephone in a 
small town. 

“Somebody said we only had a few 
stock complaints to handle,” said some one 
from the plant department, “and here we 
have five or six in the ring already. For 
my part I might add one of the old tim- 
ers in the business that is tattered and torn 
from usage—the old tragedy, ‘Why Your 
Telephone Is Out of Order.” 

“That is the unlucky seventh,” said the 
advertising man who had been writing 
them down, “We have: 


Fixing telephone rates. 

The service-connection charge. 

The report charge. 

The change-of-name charge. 

Business and residence telephones. 

Telephones—in big cities and small 
towns. 

Why your telephone is out of order. 

“Are there any others?” 

Everyone thought a moment. 

“Oh, there are others,” the young man- 
ager suggested. “Why, there are ‘errors 
in the directory,’ for example. The best 
time we ever had in our office was with a 
chiropractor who was listed under the car- 
penters in the classified section of the last 
directory. But those are only occasional— 
the ones you have mentioned cover the im- 
portant points, I think.” 

“That is all I can think of offhand,” 
said the advertising man. “Now, how are 
we going to get these messages to our peo- 
ple? 

“There is not one of us who is not abso- 
lutely certain that every charge we make 
in our company is fair and reasonable. We 
know that every one in the organization is 
trying to play the game—and play it with 
every card on the table. 

“The truth of the matter is that so many 
of the charges that people complain about 
are made in justice to the telephone sub- 
scribers themselves, and not to produce 
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revenue for the company. That is par- 
ticularly true of the service-connection 
charge and the change-of-name charge; 
yet, as one of you has already said, we 
have aS many misunderstandings on that 
score aS any. 

“We ask nothing that is unfair or un- 
reasonable, and there must be some way 
we can put ourselves in a better light on 
these matters. Some of you who are on 
the firing line where you receive these 
complaints from day to day ought to have 
some suggestions as to how we can work 
out this problem.” 

“Ads in the newspapers,” spoke up the 
man from the plant department. “It is 
surprising how 
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complaints that come to us in our com- 
mercial offices a little better. 

“Tf only we had a little folder taking up 
individually each of these little sore 
points that have been mentioned and ex- 
plaining them definitely and conclusively,” 
he wished aloud. “Then when some one 
comes into the office with a complaint, we 
could tactfully say: ‘Why, yes, we have 
something here that is very interesting 
covering that subject!’ 

“Then we could take one of the circu- 
lars, point out the important points and 
ask them to read it. I believe they would! 
It would be virtually cramming it down 
their throats as you have mentioned. 





people keep the 
kinks out of the 
telephone cords, 
and do not begin 
to chew off the 
mouthpiece on the 
transmitter if Cen- 
tral does not an- 
swer the first sec- 
ond after they pick 
up the receiver; 
since we published 
that series of ad- 
vertisements on 
how to use the 
telephone.” 





“T have thought 
of the newspapers, 
too,” continued 
the advertising 
man, “but this is 
little different mat- 
ter than the prob- 
lem of teaching 
people how to use 
the telephone. There 
was enough hu- 
man interest in 
seeing illustrations 
of how not to tele- 
phone, that people 
would read the advertisements and take to 
them kindly. As a result they read and 
digested some of the message, and conse- 
quently the service has profited as you 
say. 

“But this question of rates and charges 
is a different matter. People like to make 
a big howl about them, but few of them 
care to learn anything of the conditions— 
why the telephone company has found it 
necessary to make the charges. Our prob- 
lem is to prepare the material in some way 
and then figuratively cram it down their 
throats.” 

“That is about the most practical speech 
for an advertising man that I have ever 
heard,” commented the old head. “Al- 
though it would be hard for us to go out 
among the people of our various communi- 
ties and ask each one what his particular 
grievance is, and then undertake to settle 
it, I think we could work out some scheme 
so that we can answer the questions and 


“So in Our Commercial Offices, Over Our 
ery, We Wrote in Cur Old Story in a New Way.” 
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“That point is well taken,” said the ad- 
vertising man. “The idea impresses me 
so much that I want to get started at it 
right away. The first pamphlet I will 
write will be on the subject of ‘Telephone 
Rates.’ As soon as the printer delivers 
them, I will send them to all your ex- 
changes, and you can arrange to have suit- 
able racks made for about ten pamphlets. 
All those that will follow will be the same 
size. You can fill in the rack spaces as 
fast as the new pamphlets come out.” 

“Now let me see if I get this idea?” 
questioned the young exchange manager. 
“When Old Man Harris howls about the 
report charges on his bill as he comes 
in to pay next 
month, I say 
in my prettiest 
‘Here 
is the end of all 
our troubles, here 
is the treaty of 
peace!’ Then I 
lick a finger and 
forethumb and pull 
the solution out of 
the rack in the 
form of a folder 
on ‘The’ Report 
Charge.’ 


voice: 


“T can just pic- 
ture him! He'll 
frown and shove it 
in the pocket of 
his coat without 
looking at it. I feel 
sometimes like 





kissing him over 
the eyebrow with a 
hand axe, when he 
comes in crabbing 
like he does about 
a little ten-cent re- 





“IT am certain that every pet grievance 
our subscribers have, breaks out in the 
telephone office at some time—and if we 
could smooth them out reasonably well 
when they do show themselves, it would 
help us considerably in getting some of 
our oldest chronic kickers 
Through’ with us.” 





‘Smilin’ 


“Now you have hit the big idea!” ex- 
claimed the advertising man. “That is 
what we have been looking for. We can 
make the folders all the same size so they 
will fit in a rack like railroad time tables, 
and keep them on the counters of our com- 
mercial office, ready to grab when we need 
them.” 

“That is all right, too, but it would be 
well to have them a size that will fit 
into an envelope nicely, so they can be 
mailed ovt,” put in another exchange man- 
ager. “We have an occasional holler over 
the telephore that it would be well not to 
forget.” 


Switchboards and On Some of Our Station- 





port charge.” 

“That brings up 
the question of the 
most important 
lesson which all in the telephone busi- 
ness must learn,” said the old head. 
“That the biggest differences come 
over the smallest things. This one idea 
can mot work perfectly in all cases— 
but before it works out at all, we must 
learn to be kind. Kindliness and consid- 
eration are the largest foundation stones 
of proper public relations.” 

“Well, I donot see why these pamphlets 
have to be all grief,” broke in the chief 
salesman, who had been quiet up to this 
time. “Why not have some on long dis- 
tance telephone night rates, and the con- 
veniences of an extension telephone. We 
cught to haye something to hand to the 
many people who come into ths office 
without complaints. Let’s do a little 
building as we go smiling along!” 

“Now you are talking,” said the adver- 
tising man. “We have plenty of work 
rapped out as it is, but we will get those 
in time too.” 
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The advertising man prepared the cir- 
culars. The first one was on “Telephone 
Rates.” It was printed flat and by folding 
it twice, came out in circular form with 
six pages, measuring 3% inches by 6% 
inches. The front folded to a cover with 
the title “Telephone Rates” and a suit- 
able decoration. On the lower part of 
the cover in a box was: 

“This is the first of a series of folders 
designed to acquaint subscribers of The 
Interstate Utilities Company concerning 
methods, practices and charges of the tele- 
phone company. Unfortunately, misunder- 
standings have arisen in some cases be- 
cause people have not appreciated the prob- 
lems of the telephone industry. If you 
believe the telephone rate system is wrong, 
this may interest you.” 

The folder on telephone rates was not 
illustrated and the text ran as follows: 

Rates for Telephone Service. 

No one will deny that, under the present 
social organization of American people, a 
telephone company is as essential to a com- 
munity as a doctor, fire department, hos- 
pital, police force or a bank. 

Human lives, health and happiness have 
grown so dependent on the telephone sys- 
tem that, should any cause curtail the tele- 
phone company in its routine functioning, 
whole communities would be thrown out 
of gear, and serious disaster might occur. 

Now a telephone company must be self- 
sustaining ; it must secure enough from its 


revenues to pay all its expenses and, in 
addition to this, pay the people who invest 
their money in telephone organizations, a 


return on their investment. Unless men 
can make equally as much by investing 
their money in a telephone company as 
they can by investment in other legitimate 
organization, it is 
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How the Public Are Interested. 


On the other hand, since the public as a 
whole is so dependent on telephone service, 
telephone rates should not be charged that 
make unreasonably large returns to the 
stockholders, thereby working a burden 
and an injustice on telephone users. Since 
the people allow use of the public high- 
ways for the lines of the telephone com- 
pany and for other reasons peculiar to 
public utilities, they are entitled to a gen- 
eral regulation of the organization. They 
are e1ititled to fix fair telephone rates. 

There are two methods by which tele- 
phone rates may be fixed. The first is an 
automatic method—that is, to allow two 
separate telephone organizations to operate 
over the same territory; the other method 
is to name competent men, and non-parti- 
san judges, on a commission with power 
to actually fix telephone rates. 

It is generally conceded that more than 
one telephone company in a community is 
a public nuisance. It imposes upon prac- 
tically every business establishment the 
bufden of maintaining as many telephones 
as there are telephone companies, and 
brings about many other complications 
that it is needless to discuss here. 

However, when there are competing 
telephone companies, the result is that the 
rates of the companies are cut to the very 
smallest margin of profit possible on the 
basis that price and service count, and the 
telephone company that gives the best 
service for the least cost is eventually re- 
paid by securing the larger bulk of the 
telephone business. In fact, the two com- 
peting telephone companies operating in 
northern Idaho, immediate predecessors of 
the Interstate Utilities Co., in their zeal to 
cbtain business on a price-cutting basis. 





only reasonable to 
believe that they 
will invest their 
money ‘elsewhere. 

No telephone 
company would 
exist that charged 
rates in sufficient 
to meet the 
costs of the 
growth of the tel- 
ephone system — 
that is, to construct 
new lines and in- 
stall larger switch- 
boards. That 
money must be 
brought in from 
the outside; people 
must be interested 
in the telephone 
company and invest 
their money in it. 
Upon this invest- 
ment these people 
must be paid inter- 
est in some form. 


sums 
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actually operated their services at a loss. 

When the people of a community, how- 
ever, determine to have only one telephone 
system for the added conveniences that it 
brings, they automatically kill the incen- 
tive for fixing low rates—that is competi- 
tion. For that reason if the people, in 
allowing but one telephone company in a 
community, stop the factor that will indi- 
rectly bring them low rates, they have 
complete right to directly fix telephone 
rates at a point that is equitable to all 
parties concerned. 

Since all the people, then, are 
makers, it is important that they under- 
stand a few of the fundamentals of rate 
making. 


rate 


To Make Money. 

In the first place it has been shown that 
a telephone company is in business to make 
money—to make money just like a grocery 
store, physician, garage or lumber com- 
pany. In other words, men get their 
money together to build a telephone com- 
pany, to make more money—and it is only 
equitab!e that they should make as much 
as they would make in any business, such 
as a lumber mill or-dry goods company 
where competition, as mentioned above, 
tends to fix a fair price for the consumer. 

For that reason telephone rates should 
be fixed at a point where the aggregate 
collected for local and long distance serv- 
ice will cover the cost of the reasonable 
expenses of the telephone company, and 
pay a fair return to the stockholders. The 
question then is: 

What are the expenses of the telephone 
company that should be allowed, and what 
is the return that should be allowed on the 
investment ? 

The expenses of the telephone company 

are as follows: 





(1) Mainte- 
nance, 

(2) Operation, 

(3) Deprecia- 
tion, 

(4) Taxes. 

To understand 
rate making, it will 
be necessary to 
note briefly what 
each of these four 
items of expenses 
comprise. 

Maintenance. 

The 
system is a huge 
machine. 
who has a sewing 
machine, automo- 
bile or mechanical 
contrivance of any 
kind appreciates 
that it takes no 


telephone 


Anyone 








“We Placed the Pamphlets, Like Time Tab‘es, in Racks on the Counters of Our Com- 
mercial Offices Ready to Grab When We Had a Problem to Solve with a 
Patron Regarding Some Charge or Practice.” 


small amount of 
time and money to 
keep any kind of 
machinery in work- 
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ing order. The driving belt on the sew- 
ing machine breaks occasionally, and the 
whole machine has to be oiled periodically. 
\n automobile has valves to grind, and 
grease cups to fill. 

Consider, then, a machine like a tele- 
phone system, covering miles and miles of 
territory, entering thousands of homes and 
places of business, and exposed to wind, 
snow, sleet, rain, fire, flood—every hazard 
of nature. It is needless to say that con- 
stantly there are damages to repair, nor 
is it necessary to itemize the many details 
of work necessary to maintain telephone 
but it can be seen that a great 
amount of labor is needed to keep all the 
wires strung on the cross arms, to repair 
the poles that are broken, to keep thou- 
sands of parts on a telephone switchboard 
in working order, and to keep the generat- 
ing system furnishing an endless supply of 
electric power into the telephone system. 

The largest item of expense in mainte- 
nance is the labor costs of the men trained 
to repair the telephone system. Next to 
this is the item of transportation—the 
question of furnishing automobiles to 
reach any part of the telephone system, or 
to pay railroad fare. The third item is 
the cost of material used in replacing 
parts of the telephone system in making 
repairs. 

The telephone company, through years 
of experience, has found the average 
of what it costs each year to maintain 
each telephone installed. This figure, to- 
gether with all the others, has been sub- 
mitted to the Public Utilities Commission, 
and is open to anyone who cares to inves- 
tigate. 


lines, 


Operation. 


In order to operate a telephone system 
it must be evident to everyone that it is 
necessary to have girls at the switchboards 
to establish connections. It is also neces- 
sary to have men to install, take out and 
move telephones, necessary to have clerks 
to take orders for new telephones and re- 
ceive payment for the telephone bills, book- 
keepers to make records of the accounts of 
all telephone subscribers, and many other 
things incidental to the operation of the 
telephone system. 

These people have to be paid wages; 
they also have to be given material to 
work with, and comfortable buildings to 
work in. 

These items of cost have also been 
studied by the telephone company, and 
they have determined how much they must 
receive from each telephone in order to 
meet these costs, without payment of 
which the telephone company could not 
function. 

Depreciation. 

Where the average man is quite willing 
to admit that costs of maintenance and 
operation are fully justified, the question 
of depreciation is a new wrinkle. Op first 


consideration, he looks at it as profit, under 
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directly serves the people 
of the state, has to pass 
this increased cost of tax- 
ation on to the users of 
telephone service. 

On the matter of taxes, 
it miztht be well to argue, 
in passing, in a great gen- 
While the Inter- 
Utilities Co. has in- 
creased its telephone rates 
average about 15 
per cent to its users, since 
1915 the state has in- 
creased its taxes to the In- 
terstate Utilities Co. 240 
per cent. Ten per cent of 
the gross earnings of the 


erality. 
state 


on the 


telephone company is re- 
quired to pay taxes, 

Is it hard to see that an 
increase of 15 per cent in 
rates is necessary to meet 
a raise of 240 per cent in 
taxes alone without taking 
any other item of expense 
into consideration ? 








“Any One Who Has a Mechanical Contr.vance of Any 
Kind Realizes That It Takes Time and Money to Keep 


Any Kind of Machinery 
Mites and Miles of Territory, 


Hazard of Nature. 


another name, but it is equally as justifi- 
able as either of the costs of operation or 
maintenance. 

Every man who has an automobile 
knows that although he maintains it care- 
fully—buys new parts occasionally to re- 
place old parts which do not function—the 
time eventually comes when the whole ma- 
chine wears out; when it pays to buy a 
new machine rather than maintain the old 
one. 

That is exactly what happens in the 
telephone business; and the telephone com- 
pany asks that each year it be allowed to 
lay aside enough money to replace old 
switchboards, telephone lines, or any other 
part of the telephone system, when it be- 
comes a burdensome expense to maintain 
or liable to hamper telephone service. 

Taxes. 

The Interstate Utilities Co. pays more 
in taxes each year than it pays to its stock- 
holders. That is like the man who re- 
ceives a salary of $100 a month and has 
to pay more than $50 of it out in taxes. 
For that reason taxes are a big item of 
expense in the telephone company. 

It happens that in the state of Idaho, 
the Interstate Utilities Co., a resident cor- 
poration, is required to pay a higher rate 
of taxation per mile of wire than any 
other large telephone company in the state. 
The result is that this company, which 





in Working Order. 
Then, a Machine Like the Telephone System, Covering 
Entering Thousands of 
Homes and Places of Business, and Exposed to Every 
It Is Needless to Say That Constantly 
There Are Jobs of Repairing to Be Done.” 


Earning. 
What should a tele- 
phone company earn? 


That is a question which 
is open to argument on the 
detail fixing of rates—but 
have not the stockholders 
in a telephone company 
the right to earn on their 
capital, equal with, and no 
more than any other well established, con- 
servative business organization in the com- 
munity ? 


Consider 


The telephone company believes that its 
services are equalled by no other business 
organization or institution. 

While the banks close on a holiday, 

While the stores close up for Sunday, 

While the garages usually close at six 
o'clock. . 

While the grocer says, “We have some 
ordered,” 

While the mines wait for the price of 
metal to go up and wages to come down, 
the telephone company keeps right on 
serving the public, rich and poor alike, 
36514 days, 8,766 hours a year. 

For this service, it asks no bonuses, no 
favors, nothing but a chance to earn for 
its owners what they cou!d conservatively 
earn if they were “butchers or bakers or 
candlestick makers.” 

In Conclusion. 

Considering the money the telephone 
company must have to meet its expenses 
and pay returns to its stockholders, it has 
fixed its rates so that it can, as nearly as 
possible, meet these amounts. The rates 
are fixed so the aggregate, from local and 
long distance telephone revenues, nearly 
cover the amount necessary to run the 
business. 

The long distance rates have been fixed 
on a standard rate schedule system in 
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THE HALL-TREE’S SOLILOQUY. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, lowa . 


Now that my leg is broken, I don’t blame them if they put me into the 
trash-heap. I suppose that is the only place for which I am fitted now. 

Having been a hall-tree for a long time, I know something of good and 
bad treatment. In the days of my newness I had my mirror polished and my 
whole self dusted every week. But now, alas, no one ever hangs his hat on 
me for all of my pegs are broken off. 

Il was turned out of the factory with a beautiful shiny mirror and six 
lovely hat pegs, with an umbrella rack attached to me. I was sent to Mr. 
Leigh’s house in Crystal City. 

How proud I was! [ could stand all day long by the front door, seeing 
everyone who entered, watching my mistress peek out from behind the door 
curtains, and holding my owner’s hat when he was home from work. Every 
weck my spiral legs were dusted and I was made more beautiful. 

This, my period of affluence, could not last forever, so I was taken down 
to Mr. Leigh’s office where a rest room was being itistalied. Mr. Leigh was 
manager of the Crystal City Telephone Co. and I was put in the girls’ rest 
room. I had been revarnished and, in spite of the fact that one of my pegs 
was gone, I looked rather nice. 

The past few years, since my installation in the rest room, have been the 
ruination of me. Helen Williams hanging her wet raincoat on me and warp- 
ing my veneer, Mabel Voight spilling a bottle of soda on my varnish and 
causing it to turn white, and Bessie Jones raising her umbrella and breaking 


my mirror—all these things have contributed to my downfall. 

But the worst event took place the other day. Marie, an extremely fat 
girl, while putting on her rubbers, leaned heavily against me and broke my 
leg. Now, indeed, I am ready for the discard. 

My friend, the red-rocking chair, seems to be ready to keep me compariy. 


The girls shined their shoes on his arm until it broke. 


And the brown up- 


right chair, that everyone stands on, has its cane seat broken now. We are, 


indeed, a dilapidated assortment 


I wonder if any of these girls have any home instinct. They do not treat 
me as Mrs. Leigh did. Even a poor old hall-tree needs some care, but it’s 
too late now for my troubles will soon be over. 
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effect by all large telephone companies op- 
erating over the nation. The local rates 
are fixed to net, as nearly as possible, the 
balance necessary to operate the system, 
and compare favorably in cheapness with 
rates in effect anywhere. 

But it should be borne in mind that there 
is now, and always has been, a deficit in 
revenues from that which the telephone 
company ‘is entitled to earn, according to 
the decision of many courts and most state 
public utilities commissions. 


The Pubic Will Pay. 


Telephone rates may be lowered—that 
is in the hands of the people of any state 
to do. If they are lowered, the general 
public are the ones who suffer as a result. 

First of all the many employes of the 
telephone company will have to accept a 
reduction in wages, in order that they may 
bear with the stockholders the burden of 
carrying reduced revenues. Telephone 
wages are now nearly on an adequate scale 
for the first time in history .and it is the 
ambition of the Interstate Utilities Co. to 
keep them there. 


Also if sufficient moneys are not forth- 
coming, the telephone company will start 
a slow process of decay. Switchboards 
will become more and more obsolete and 
antiquated, and with them the service will 
slow up; telephones will- grow older and 
older, until they become practically im- 
possible to be kept in repair. The spirit of 
the telephone organization to give man- 
kind the best service in the world will be 


’ broken. 


The Big Question. 

All people have come to realize that the 
doctor, in time of sickness, the fire depart- 
ment, in case of fire, or help of any: kind, 
in time of need, are no farther away than 
the nearest telephone. 


Are the people going to squander this 
great protective asset for the price of a 
good cigar or an ice-cream sundae? This 
is all that telephone rates can be hoped to 
be lowered now in any event—but a reduc- 
tion of even such a small amount will 
work irreparable hardships on the tele- 
phone organization. Men’s interest will 
turn to newer, greener fields, and this great 
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public servant will slowly become unde- 
pendable for all telephone users. 
* K ~ 


When the folder on “Telephone Rates” 
came back from the printer it was equal to 
our expectations in every way except one 
thing. The advertising man had not ar- 
ranged to illustrate it and it looked a little 
bit dead. Illustrations serve as a bait, 
often luring people into reading things 
they would not otherwise read. In the 
pamphlets that followed, we dug into our 
“morgue” and brought out pictures we had 
used for illustrating other advertising ven- 
tures. 

In printing the folders we made an 
effort to keep them as uniform as possi- 
ble, but we passed them around to the 
various newspaper printing offices in the 
small towns which we serve with telephone 
service. It was work they could do rea- 
sonably well, and make a fair profit on, 
and we feel they are entitled to all that 
sort of work we can turn their way. 

(To be concluded.) 


Government Has_ Broadcasting 
Station in Moscow, Russia. 
Recent advices received at the United 

States Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner Young, Riga, Rus- . 
sia, state that during May a new wireless 
telephone broadcasting station, located on 
the Kursk Railway station in Moscow, 
was opened by the People’s Commissariat 
of Post and Telegraphs. 

The station was built by the Nizhni- 
Novgorod laboratory of the government, 
and is designed to broadcast messages 
and wireless press sent out by the govern- 
ment. 


Illinois August District Meeting to 
Be Held at Decatur. 

The August district meeting and traffic 
conference of the Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Grand Army 
hall, third floor of the telephone building, 
at Decatur, on August 29. 

The matters to be discussed will hinge 
upon long distance business and will in- 
clude an address on “Toll Revenues in 
Small Exchanges” by J. C. Poole, of Lin- 
coln, and also an address on “The Develop- 
ment of the Short-Haul Telephone Plant,” 
by F. A. Norris, of Monmouth. 

The traffic conference and operators’ 
school will be conducted by W. S. Vivian, 
of Chicago. These are always features 
of the Illinois district meetings. 

This meeting will be held in conjunction 
with a meeting of the Central Illinois Tele- 
phone Association, and a large representa- 
tion of executives from central Illinois tele- 
phone companies is expected. 

Dr. R. E. Gordon, of El Paso, and Jay 
G. Mitchell, of Springfield, president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively, of the II- 
linois Telephone Association, will also 
address the meeting. 

















In the Realm of the Telephone Man 





Savings Plan of United Telephone 
Co. Working 98 Per Cent. 

By July, 1923, three-fourths of the em- 
poyes of the Associated Companies of 
Abilene, Kans., will be saving from 20 to 
30 per cent of their mcomes, rather than 
the required 10 per cent, is the prediction 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. O. Jackson, who have 
thoroughly explained the budget system 
in all parts of the territory. They re- 
port in The United Telephone Voice: 

“We have met a few who thought they 
could not save the 10 per cent, but we 
are confident that 98 per cent of the em- 
ployes can and will meet the requirements 
of the savings plan. 

“You would be surprised at the num- 
ber of employes who, when they heard of 
this plan, started the experiment from 30 
to 60 days before July 1. And they tell 
us that it is quite surprising to learn how 
easily one can save ifthe is determined to 
do so. 

“Many compliments have we had for 
this savings system and the persons who 
started it, not only from our employes, 
but from many business and professional 
men. 

“To illustrate some of the experiences: 
We talked to two young men who insisted 
that with board at $28 a month and other 
expenses running high, they could not pos- 
sibly put away 10 per cent of their in- 
comes each month. They had never saved 
and ‘had no prospects of saving—but in 
their conversation they failed to tell us 
that just the week before they hired a 
car for $15 to take them to a nearby town 
to attend a baseball game. 

“We have a night operator who is a 
widow with four small children, but she 
has made .the effort to build a home 
through the aid of the building and loan 
association. During off hours she _ has 
dug a 365-foot ditch herself in order to 
put water into the house. Yes, she saves 
her 10 per cent. 

“We also found a case where the 
budget book helped a wire chief to find 
himself. He was saving but little. But 


when he totaled his month’s expencitures ° 


he found that he had spent over $16 for 
himself and family for soft drinks alone. 
His verdict was ‘never again’.” 

Several months ago, C. L. Brown, gen- 
eral manager of the United Teiepiione Co., 
Abilene, Kans., in an address before the 
employes and their families, said: 

“Every employe of the United Telephone 
Co. and associated companies will be re- 
quired to save 10 per cent of his income, 
starting July 1, or seek affiliation with an- 
other company. The employe who is not 


showing thrift is not a good employe, and 
we are taking this step in the interest of 
our workers and for their own good.” 





This announcement of policy in regard 
to employes has been the subject of much 
discussion not only by managements of 
telephone companies but also by officials of 
industrial organizations. The successful 
working out of the plan by the United 
Telephone Co. undoubtedly will be fol- 
lowed by its adoption by other companies. 

While there may be objections raised 
against the plan, there is no question that 
many employes, never have saved, 
will greatly benefit through its inauguration. 


who 


Plant Department Designs Truck 


for Construction Work. 
A new truck to be used exclusively for 


toll line construction work has been put 
into service by the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.,.St. Paul, Minn. The 
bedy, designed by the Tri-State plant de- 
partment, was manufactured in St. Paul 
and contains many convenient features 
new to trucks usually found engaged in 
telephone construction work. 

Along both sides receptacles have been 
provided, suitably subdivided, for carry- 
ing the various sorts of equipment and 
material necessary in the building or re- 
pair of telephone lines—a place, in other 
words, for everything and everything in 
its place. A large container is located 
in the rear where shovels, picks and 
similar tools can be carried. A capstan 
located near the cab is supplied with 
power direct from the transmission. 

The cab is large, comfortable and so 
constructed that the driver and one or two 
other men may be amply protected in all 
kinds of weather. A canvas top, remov- 
able at will, provides protection for the 
rear portion of the body. The accom- 
panying pictures give a comprehensive 
idlea of the general lines of the body, 
both side and rear, of the new truck. 





Patrons’ Directories: Kept Up to 
Dzte Through Local Paper. 
Learning of a little scheme that might 
benefit companies having occasion to get 
out a infrequently as 


directory rather 

















Rear View of Truck Showing Capstan and 
Tool Container. 


well as those desiring to keep their direct- 
ory up to date, A. M. Roberts, lowa repre- 
sentative for the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., told TELEPHONY about it. 

Whenever the Kalona Switchboard Co., 
of Kalona, Iowa, installs a new telephone 
on an established line, or for any reason 
issues a new number or changes an old 
Ben Boones has the data published 
in the local newspaper. The cost is only 


one, 








General View of Tri-State Company’s New Motor Truck for Toll 
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Line Construction. 
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Strowger Automatic will “fit in’’ econom- 
ically as well as physically, for any 
telephone exchange. Evidence of the 
service and profit value of this equip- 
ment is to be found wherever it has been 
installed. Our staff of sales engineers 
will be glad to explain its many econo- 
mies in connection with your own ex- 
change. This will cost you nothing, 
nor will it obligate you in any way. 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. _ 
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STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
“FITS IN” 


The floor space requirements of an Automatic switch- 
board are very highly flexible. There are practically 
no limitations as to length or width, and the “per line” 
floor space required is much less than that of a manual 
switchroom. 


The illustrations on the opposite page show two typical 
arrangements of an Automatic switchboard having a 
capacity of 2000 lines. In the first the switchroom is 
long and narrow; in the second it is almost square. 
There is no wastage of space in either case. 


It is frequently found necessary to replace a manual 
switchboard before it has reached the end of its useful 
life, because of some limiting dimension of the operating 
room. In an Automatic exchange all of the available 
floor area can be utilized. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





New York City Cleveland Philadelphia 
21 East 40th St. 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. The Bourse Bidg. 
Columbus Boston Rochester 
518 Ferris Bldg. 445 Tremont Bldg. Mercantile Bidg. 
Detroit Washington Cincinnati 
525 Ford Bidg. 905 Munson Blidg. Union Central Bldg. 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Kansas City , . 
238 San Fernando Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. 1001 New York Life Bldg. The dial-equipped telephone 
is the up-to-date telephone. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: The dial stands for modern 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York service, economical operation 


International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London and long-lived equipment. The 
Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés Thonison-Housten, Paris : 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool dial covers all needs of every 
Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney modern telephone system. 




















Please tell the A:lvertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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nominal, as it is really a service to the 
readers and causes them to look more 
carefully through the paper because they 
know that the numbers may be expected 
at any time. 

The patrons of the exchange have been 
instructed that when they desire to make 
these corrections in their directories it is 
simply necessary to clip the lines that have 
been printed and paste them over the old 
numbers or add them to the bottom of an 
alphabetical list which they have 
using. 

The following item, which appeared in 
a recent issue of the local newspaper, 
illustrates how the directory is kept up 
to date: 


been 


Directory connections for Kalona 
switchboard. 
33. on 23—Brenneman, 
dence. 
40 on 14—Duwa, A. W., residence. 
No. 47—Gingerich, Jos. M., residence. 
No. 173—Walter, A. W., vulcanizer. 


Peter C., resi- 


New Exchange Building in St. 
Paul Residence District. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., St. Paul, has started the construction 
on its new Emerson exchange, which, in- 
cluding building, equipment and outside 
plant will cost approximately $400,000. 
The new exchange is located at Palace 
street and Fairview ‘avenue, in the south- 
western section of St. Paul. 

The district now contains only about 
3,000 families according to a recent sur- 
vey made by R. F. Wilder, commercial 
engineer for the company, but it is pre- 
dicted, and the exchange is being erected 
on the assumption, that by 1942 the new 
Emerson will be in the center of at least 
10,000 families. 

The building will be of the familiar and 
beautiful library type with buff brick and 
a red tile roof, in keeping with the fine 
residential section in which it is located. 
It will be full automatic and the greater 
part of the outside cable will be immedi- 
ately placed underground. The Emerson 
will make the second new exchange con- 
structed by the Tri-State company in St. 
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Private Telephones at Freight Ferry Slip 


Paul within the year and the twelfth in 
the St. Paul area. It is hoped to have the 
exchange ready to serve subscribers by 
January 1, 1923. 


Railroads Maintain Private Tele- 
phones at Ferry Slip. 

Three railroads operating on the San 
Francisco waterfront each maintain a pri- 
vate telephone at the freight ferry slip 
operated by the State Harbor Board. 
The telephones are placed in a recess in 
the wall of the ferry slip, the door of 
which is locked by a padlock, and the key 
carried by a member of the engine crew. 

By this means the crew can quickly get 
in touch with the Harbor Board or the 
main office, thus saving much valuable 
time. 


Telephones One Mile Apart on 
Penn. Lincoln Highway. 

For the convenience of tourists on the 
Lincoln Highway, emergency telephones 
are being placed along the highway be- 
tween York and Abbotstown, Pa., a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. Ten of the telephones 
are already in operation and a complete 
system along the highway in York 
County will be in working order shcrtly. 











New Exchange of Tri-State Company in St. Paul Residential District. 


in San Francisco. 


The work is being done by the Highway 
Commercial Service, a Harrisburg com- 
pany, and has the approval of the Penn- 
sylvania Highway Department. 

The telephone boxes are painted black 
and white and are attached to poles at 
one-mile intervals. They are provided 
with special locks and are available for 
the use of travelers when provided with 
a key. A nominal sum is charged for the 
key which will open all of the boxes. It 
is planned to change the locks of the 
boxes each year. 

The arrangement is planned so that a 
motorist need never walk more than half 
a mile to communicate with any kind of 
help needed. Contracts have been arranged 
with repair stations and garages so that 
they will answer all calls 
these boxes day or night. 

The company making the installation 
along the Lincoln Highway as a test of 
its popularity contemplates the same in- 
stallation between Harrisburg and Lan- 
caster and will push the installation along 
other important roads in Pennsylvania as 
fast as conditions will permit until the 
entire state is covered with a network of 
highway emergency telephones. 


coming from 


Americans Are the Greatest Users 
of Telephone Service. 


The extent to which the people use the 
telephone, as measured by the number of 
calls per person during the year, is a 
reliable index of the telephone develop- 
ment of a country. For the United States, 
the average number of calls made during 
1920 per person was 172. 

Of all the European countries, Denmark 
first with 120 talks per person. 
For Germany the number is 53, for Swit- 
zerland 30, for Great Britain 19, for 
France 13, and for Belgium 10. It is in- 
teresting and significant that in Denmark 
ahout 95 per cent of all the telephones 
are now operated under private ownership, 
while in the other European countri:s 
mentioned the service is operated by tie 
government. 
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Pennsylvania Operators Speak Up 


At Recent Meeting of Western Branch of Pennsylvania State Telephone 


& Traffic Association at Conneaut Lake, the Operators’ Conference was 
an Interesting Feature—-Here are Three of the Best Papers Presented 


Cornpleted Calls vs. Cancellation— 
What They Mean. 


By Miss Frances Weaver, Chief Operator, 
Meadville Telephone Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

This particular day, as we were check- 
ing our toll calls, so many of them seemed 
to be doing considerable chattering about 
how important they each were and how 
much work they did require. 

“Most of us,” said one, “started out 
early this morning. A good operator took 
an awful lot of interest to make us look 
nice. She was so fine to everybody and 
thanked them and said she would call in 
a few minutes. 

“Anyway, I got started on my journey— 
had quite a long way to go. The operators 
along the line didn’t seem to care so much 
about me, for they would say something 
every time my operator rang on the line. 
Then my operator would make funny 


marks on my back, and tell the party about 


it. Of course, I didn’t understand—the 
operators do talk such funny language— 
N.C. and O. D. and that funny talk. 

The man didn’t like it a bit when she 
told him about it, but the operator was so 
nice and said she would call him again 
in a few minutes. He said to hurry the 
call as much as possible; that it would 
mean a lot of money if he didn’t get it 
through. We kept trying and trying, and 
finally somebody rang on our line and 
said something. 

It must have been about me, for the op- 
erator picked me up and thanked the 
other opetator. She told another operator 
about what was on my face, rang the sub- 
scriber, and he seemed to be very glad. 
They talked a long time; it must have 
cost a lot of money, but when he called for 
the charges, he didn’t mind and said it was 
worth more to him than what we charged 
him,” 

Another ticket said: “Oh, you are not 
the only one. I was just as nice and clean 
as you when I started out. The man gave 
the operator a lot of calls—said he was a 
match salesman. I didn’t have far to go, 
but guess it was because I was going to 
such a small place. The operator would 
keep trying—oh, so many times and differ- 
ent routings—but she would always make 
marks on my back. 

“She would tell the man and he didn’t 
se it a bit, but didn’t get so very cross. 
I: might have been on account of the oper- 
'r getting so many other people for him. 
[ think my line must have been out of 
der, for the code ‘O. D’ was 


Pt) 


on my 


back. The man said to let it go until 
later, after he had talked to his other peo- 


ple. A while after that, the operator rang 
him, and said she had me on the line. He 
said ‘Good!’ 

“After they talked, he called for his 
charges. Operator said they were $5.75 
for all his calls. He said it was fine, that 
he had sold $1,500 worth of matches over 
our lines. Guess he was thinking nice 
things about our company.” 

“Yes,” another frail voice speaks up, 
“You know I came from a sad home to- 
day. There had been a death there. | 
didn’t have far to travel, but there had 
been such terrible storms—they had made 
the lines so very noisy and out of order. 
The operator told the lady about them, but 
she seemed to feel so badly and sighed if 
only the operator could talk for her. 

“The operator, in her nice, kind voice, 
said that she would try again. Finally, a 
great while later, the operator got a line 
through. She repeated the message for 
the lady. She said it was just as well, and 
thanked the operator so much for it.” 

Another ticket spoke up and said, “You 
should have heard my man! He gave 
the operator his call, said he wanted it in 
a hurry. My, but he was snappy and 
ugly. Oh, well, we didn’t have any trouble 
getting the number he wanted, but 
the office girl said the man he wanted was 
out of town; they didn’t know where to 
reach him and didn’t know when he would 
be back. 

“We rang the man and asked him to de- 
posit 30 cents for a report on his call. He 
said that was funny—he never heard of 
such things. Guess he wanted to know 
about his call, for he dropped in the money 
and when the operator told him his man 
was out of the city, etc., he said awful 
things about us—said we were robbers and 
he would report the operator. 

“She asked him if he would talk with 
anyone else, but he was so angry that he 
said ‘No! Cancel the call,’ and banged up 
the receiver. That’s how that ugly CA 
happens to be on my face. Anyway, that 
man received the same information for 30 
cents as if he gone on the train to Buffalo.” 

A second little ticket from the cancel 
compartment, said, “I have a CA on my 
face, but my man didn’t get so cross about 
it. I think he wanted to talk to his best 
girl before he left the city. The operator 
called and told him that she was not in 
and couldn’t be reached at another tele- 
phone. My, but he was disappointed about 
it; said it was much more satisfactory to 
call her. He was sorry about it, but told 
the operator he knew she had done her 
part. ; 

“He ‘said to cancel for he was leaving 
town. It makes you feel 
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better, even 


though you are a ‘Cancel’ and do not 
bring the company any money, if the sub- 
scriber doesn’t scold so much when you 
have done your part.” 

These are just a few trials and tribula- 
tions we meet with each day. We must re- 
member that it is from the calls that we 
derive a great part of our revenue. 
Operator’s Problems and Qualifi- 

cations. 
3y Mrs. Sylvia Eldredge, Chief Operator, 
Albien Telephone Co., Albion, Pa. 

The operator’s problems may be classi- 
fied as conditions of traffic and equipment, 
and the psychlogical. Her problems, due 
to traffic and equipment, are beyond her 
centrol, but within the psychological lies 
her greatest problems and her greatest op- 
portunities. 

Through the operator the telephone com- 
peny makes its greatest contact with the 
public. This contact involves the human 
element, which is always one of the hard- 
est to manage. Although her 
may have their primary cause in traffic 


problems 


and equipment, they are reflected to the 
operator through the human. 

Most people are aware that the operator 
has a trying position, but because of the 
obscure nature of the operations of the 
telephone system the public is ignorant of 
the true conditions and indicate impatience 
at any delay or failure in service. 

The human element is always the oper- 
ator’s monster problem. 

Great is that person who can control 
the multitude. 

To control others one must first be able 
to control herself. 

Mankind is not so bad as it seems. Its 
harsh and disagreeable acts and attitudes 
are due mostly to its lack of understanding. 
Within the heart of all is something that 
would rather do right than wrong, that 
would rather be kind than harsh; that 
would rather be pleasant than cross; that 
will forget to be ugly as soon as it hears 
the pleasant, gentle, voice. 

Most people are constantly laboring under 
great difficulties and are, therefore, easily 
grouched. There is nothing that will dis- 
perse the cloud of a grouchy mood of 
mind quicker than the sunshine of a cheer- 
ful mood reflected through a _ pleasant 
voice. This seems to resolve the operator’s 
problems mostly into one personal to her- 
self, and constitutes her greatest qualifi- 
cation—self-control. 

A pleasant voice is the creation of ex. 
pression by the pleasant mood of mind. 
Practice the art of controlling and shutting 
out the disagreeable mood, and producing 
and maintaining a happy one instead. 
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Put the bright side out—-then try to get 
on the outside yourself, 

Practice speaking just as pleasantly as 
possible, and you will be able to give to 
the public a valuable service; to your com- 
pany a great satisfaction; to yourself a 
valuable training and a better position. 


Co-operation and Teamwork. 
By Miss Charlotte Reott, Peoples Tele- 
phone Co., Butler, Pa. 

Co-operation, as we all know, is the act 
of working jointly together. 

In our local offices we encourage and in- 
sist upon co-operation and teamwork. We 
know that it is necessary in order to ob- 
tain the best results, and to give our sub- 
scribers the prompt and efficient service 
for which they are paying. 

If we find that co-operation and team- 
work can be put to such an advantage in 
our local work, we will surely have to ad- 
mit that we cannot get along without 
teamwork in our toll offices. 


TELEPHONY 


One of the many important places where 
teamwork can be put to good advantage is 
in circuit building. In going through one 
or more exchanges, we nave experienced 
great difficulty at times in attempting to 
complete a call. We are unnecessarily tied 
up, due to one or more operators failing 
to supervise or to give us any assistance in 
building-up our circuit. 

If each office would make sure that the 
next station has answered, and the last of- 
fice that we reach our number or party O. 
K., it would not be necessary to monopolize 
the circuit for a great length of time and 
to keep our subscribers waiting until they 
have become impatient and are. ready to 
criticize our service and company. We 
not only keep.this particular party waiting, 
but our other calls are being delayed as 
well. 

We cannot stay in on a circuit for a 
great length of time and do justice to our 
other calls. This also applies to your sub- 
scribers, for so long as I am holding up the 
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circuit, it will be necessary for you to give 
your subscribers “no circuit” reports. 
Therefore, our subscribers are receiving 
the same inefficient service, due to no cu- 
operation and teamwork. 

I might say the same on clearing the 
circuit. If we would watch our through 
connections closely so that the intermed- 
iate operator will not have to ring to find 
out if the circuit is clear, then our circuits 
would not be tied up due to slow aiscon- 
nects. 

Long delays due to busy circuits could 
be avoided, to a certain extent, if our op- 
erators would make it a practice to call 
each other back on busy points. 

We should be courteous and make every 
effort to assist the operators of outside ex- 
changes to give the best service possible. 
Unless we do this we are slackers and are 
not co-operating with our company. 

Co-operation and teamwork are. essen- 
tial in every department in order to give 
gcod service. 


News About Britain’s Telephones 


New Charges for Local and Long Distance Telephone Service Show Reduc- 


tions—Answering 


Time 


of English 


and Scotch Operators—-Conference 


Committee’s Report — Investigation of Commercial Wireless Telephony 


By ‘“‘Telephony’s” London Correspondent 


The new telephone charges have come 
into operation here and private users find 
their annual rentals reduced by something 
like $7.50. The local call charge of three 
cents up to five miles is now 2% cents and 
the six-cent call for a distance of from five 
to 7% miles is now five cents. 

Trunk (long distance) telephone calls 
are now reduced by 25 per cent on calls 
made between 2 p. m. and 7 p. m. and the 
local fee is abolished on trunk tariffs ex- 
ceeding 36 cents. This means that the 36- 
cent call on trunk lines is now 26, the 50- 
cent call now 36 cents, the $1.12 call now 
87 cents and the $2.37 call now $1.81. 

For a distance of from 20 to 25 miles the 
telephone call rates now are 20 cents be- 
tween 7 a. m. and 2 p. m.; 16 cents from 
2 p. m. to 7 p. m. and 10 cents from 7 p. 
m. to 7 a.m. Calls made over a distance 
of from 200 to 250 miles are now 68 cents, 
$1.06 and $1.37. 

* * * 

By stating in the House that the tele- 
phone operators in Scotland are quicker 
on the uptake than the English operators, 
Postmaster General Kellaway has brought 
a hornet’s nest about his ears. The post- 
office executive informed Parliament that 
tests made in both countries showed that 
the time elapsing between the lifting of a 
subscriber’s receiver and the answer of the 
exchange was 4 seconds in Aberdeen, 6.1 
seconds in London and 6.4 seconds in Man- 
chester. 

The English operators have been prompt 
to challenge the statement of their. chief. 


They state that there are no slack periods 
in the London service, the operators being 
busy “pushing plugs” every second of the 
day. In Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aber- 
deen, the London operators say, the call 
loads are not so great, and the Post- 
master General ought to know it. 
* * * 

R. A. Dalzell, C. B. E. is to be the new 
controller of the telephone and telegraph 
service here, according to Mr. Kellaway. 
He thinks him the ablest man for the job, 
particularly the telephone job. Mr. Dal- 
zell, who at present is chief inspector of 
telegraph and telephone traffic, joined the 
old National Telephone Co. some 25 years 
ago and went with the telephones when 
they were taken over by the government 
and operated by the post office. 

He is considered one of the greatest tele- 
phone experts this side, and having, as he 
will, sole control of the telephone service 
it is believed he will effect some very wel- 
come improvements in its workings. 

* * * 

In the third report dealing with the post- 
office and its telephones, the select com- 
mittee says that girl operators in London 
start work at 16 and are paid $9 a week 
to commence with. 

The committee comments on the new 
post that has been created—intelligence 
officer at a salary of $3,250 a year. His 
duty is to give information to the press 
and public regarding the service. 

The committee asked the postoffice sec- 
retary if this was the department that pub- 


lished particulars about the Postmaster 
General’s automobiles and he said he be- 
lieved it was. He also thought the coun- 
try was getting its money’s worth for the 
$3,250, which was the total cost of the 
intelligence department, plus a typist. 

* Ok Ok 

The Radio Research Board has been ex- 
amining witnesses with a view to estab- 
lishing the fact that long distance wire- 
less telephones on a commercial basis are 
not yet considered practical here. All 
witnesses examined agreed that for the 
transmission of a specific message over 
any distance, wireless telephony is great- 
ly inferior to wireless telegraphy in ac 
curacy, speed and cost—and is likely to 
remain so. 

The committee, basing its conclusions on 
the sifted evidence, says it can see no line 
of development likely to lead to the estab- 
lishment of wireless telephony for com- 
mercial purposes. No means at present 
are known, it says, by which appreciable 
secrecy can be obtained for a_ wireless 
conversation at long range. 

On the other hand it considers the pos- 
sibilities of wireless telephony up to, say, 
200 miles quite hopeful. In this connec- 
tion the Marconi company is experiment- 
ing with semi-secret systems with the ex- 
pectation of placing wireless telephony on 
a commercial basis in the near future for 
200-mile sea distances. It is progressing 
satisfactorily with experimental land 
work by which 90-mile conversations are 
possible using 20 meters wave lengths. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


A little striped chipmunk scrambled up a 
tree, 

Got seated on a limb and chattered down 
at me 

In a most disrespective sort of way, 

Which stirred up my dander and caused 
me to say 

That chipmunks in general and this one 
most of all 

Are possessors of an exceedingly large 
surplus of gall 

To be making themselves so familiar-like 
and free 

With human kind in general and particu- 
larly so with me. 


I said that chipmunks are so very, very 
small 

And, in the matter of importance, they 
were not there at all 

With us lords of all creation, and advised 
that towards mankind 

They be very deferential, but this one 
didn’t seem to mind, 

Because, you see, this chipnuink, a’sitting 
in the tree, 

A-chattering so profanely, insults no 
doubt for me, 

Was living all unconscious, and couldn’t 
be to blame, 

That it even was a chipmunk or that 
Chipmunk was its name. 


The chipmunk doesn’t know he is a 
chipmunk, but probably thinks he is some- 
thing quite different. Looking at it from 
his angle of seeing things, we are prob- 
ably missing a good deal because we can 
not climb trees or live in a hole in an old 
stump. 

He is the most important figure in his 
circle of life.and thinks what other beings 
do is of little consequence. The chip- 
munk probably has a name all picked out 
for us humans, but we don’t know what it 
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“We Get to Thinking There Is no Way Beyond What We 
Are Used to and That Our Education Is, 
Therefore, Complete.”’ 


is any more than he knows our name for 
him. 

We are all chipmunks in that we are 
prone to think that what goes on in our 
immediate environment is of the utmost 
importance as compared with activities 
elsewhere. We get to thinking that there 
is no way beyond what we are used to 


By Well Clay 


and that our education is, therefore, com- 
plete. 

A good many telephone men, perhaps, 
never look far enough ahead in their 
pianning. They accept the cut and dried 
methods to which thcy have been accus- 


tomed and do not bother their heads be- (Well, 


yord. As a matter of fact, one must 
travel from home to see 
what his neighbcr is doing 
if he wants to keep up 
with the times. One can- 
not get it all by reading, 
because it is only occas- 
sionally that anyone actual- 
ly writes down the things 
which they do in pioneer- 
ing. 

When a burch of men “I Always 
get together at a conven- 
tion they will talk their 
heads off about the everyday experiences 
which have fallen to their lot, but at home 
that is different. Just the cther day a tele- 
phone man visiting me expressed his sur- 
prise at our practice of laying cable direct 
to the station from the main, at the sub- 
scriber’s expense from the lot line. 

For quite a while we have, where op- 
portunity affords, been using one pair 
lead cable with rubber-covered conductors, 
underground from the distributing cans, 
and find it works out all right. It does 
away with drop wire and insures against 
interruptions of the service in storms. 
When once laid and connected up, it sel- 
dom gives any further trouble. 

We run it a foot or so under the grass 
end terminate it usually in the subscriber’s 
basement, from which we 
run ordinary paired wire 
to the telephones. It is 
run up the pole some- 
times and connected with 
a pair in the -can, and 
sometimes direct from a 
pair in a splice of the 
cable underground when 
one is handy. 

We charge the patron 
for the cable and installing 
from the lot tine to the 
house or office at actual 
cost. When opportunity 
offers, we have it laid 
when water or a sewer is being put in, 
for then it costs the patron less to have 
the work done. In case a deep trenc’ 
has been dug to the residence for water 
or sewer, we have the trench filled up to 
within a couple of fect of the top of the 
ground and then lay the lead-covered pair 
along one side of the trench and fill up. 
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Welcome Their Calls. 
Money to Me, and | Try to Make Their 
Visit Worth While to Them.” 


This lead usually brings us into the 
basement direct, and as the cable costs 
but a few cents a foot it is not a hard 
froposition to talk a patron into insuring 
better service. This, too, relieves him of 





They Are Worth 


the necessity of running ugly-looking drop 
wires across his yard and over his house 
and gives him not only a sense of security 
as to service at all times but, in addition, 
makes him feel that he is a little ahead 
of his neighbors who still have to put up 
with the old method. 

Once installed it ought to last in- 
definitely and cause little trouble. Such a 
circuit from the central office under- 
ground to the subscriber’s station should 
render service for many years and, as it 
belongs to the patron, when once installed, 
the investment the telephone company has 
in the loop is not greater than now with 
drop wire. 

With the house wiring and the cost of 
the circuit from the lot line to the cable 
or can, there would still be some invest- 
ment but not so great as to discourage 
the practice. Then the upkeep will be so 
much less that every manager ought to 
get a reel of cable and get the practice 
adopted wherever he can. A little every 
year will soon make a good showing and 
kelp you to sleep more soundly during a 
sleet storm. 

Travel is a good thing, if you keep your 
eyes open and visit the members of your 
craft in the towns through which you 
pass. You will pick up a little something 
from each friend you visit and will leave 
something of value with him from your 
own experiences. Since touring has be- 
come such a fad, many of the boys have 
called on me as they pass through our 
town, and I always welcome their calls. 
They are worth money to me and I try to 
make their visit worth while to them. If 
you have one idea and I give you another, 
you are better off. 


APHORISM: No one person has it all. 
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GUARANTEED 
One-Half inch 


PENETRATION 
This Disc and 
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This Metal disc is countersunk on the butt-end of every 
pole Butt-Treated by the “P & H” Guaranteed Pene- 
tration Process. 


It is your protection against substitutes. It is your as- 
surance of the guaranteed half inch uniform depth of 
penetration. 


Behind this disc is the reputation of the 
Page and Hill Co., and their 20 years of re- 
liable, dependable service in the pole in- 
dustry. 


\ The photograph on the left is an 
i untreated pole. Note the decay 
at ground line. 
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Protected Poles 


. PAGE & HiLt Co. 


utt-Treate ‘ 
3 Guarantee of Penetration 


/the undersigned guarantees that every pole which bears the above 
brand, shipped on our order No. Car No. 


initials. Nas been impregnated with the 
reservative to a depth of one- haiti inch ‘in every portion of the pole 
n that area between the plane designated as the height of treatment to 
a plane one and one-half feet below the standard ground line, unless the sapwood is less than one-half 
inch in thickness, In which case the impregnation is to the full depth of the sapwood. 
it Is further guaranteed that the Butt-Treating price will be refunded on any pole which when tested 
in accordance with the specifications for Butt-Treat — KR, Cedar Poles, P&H Guaranteed Penetration 
Process, does not show the penetration as herein specified. 
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This guarantee is effective provided only the attached omen is signed and returned to Page & 
Hill Co., at Minneapolis, Minn., within five days from the date shipment arrives at Geotination and 
that any claim for refund under this guarantee is filed with Page & Hill Co., at Minneapolis, Minn., 
within thirty days thereafter. ~~" = 
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this Guarantee 


Safe Guard 


The guarantee speaks for itself: 


























“It is further guaranteed that the Butt-Treating price 
will be refunded on any pole which when tested, in 
accordance with the specifications for Butt-Treating 
Cedar Poles, ““P & H” Guaranteed Penetration Pro- 
cess, does not show the penetration as herein specified.” 


Weare originators of the “P & H” Guar- 
anteed Penetration Process. Producers, 
manufacturers and foremost in the Butt- 
Treatment of Cedar Poles. Particulars on 
request. 


The photograph on the right is a 
Butt-Treated Pole. Note the 
sound condition at ground line. 


Copyright, 1922, by P & H. Co. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 






Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Names Seventh Member of Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 


Governor Len Small on August 18 ap- 
pointed W. J. Smith, of Waukegan, III. 
the seventh member of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. The new state official 
is editor of the Waukegan Sun and of 
the Libertyville Independent. 

This appointment is credited to William 
J. Stratton, state administration leader 
of Lake county, where. the governor’s 
recent trial was held. Stratton, political 
gossip has had it, who was almost an yn- 
known in state circles before the Wauke- 
gan trial, has become quite a figure. 

Smith and Stratton have been intimate 
friends for years. 

When Governor Small’s trial was 
brought to Lake county, Stratton was de- 
pended upon for knowing every resident 
of the county. With this knowledge, he 
is said to have been consulted about every 
juror before the latter’s acceptance. He 
is said to have asked for the appointment 
of Smith, and to have been opposed by the 
Chicago friends of the governor, who had 
several rival candidates. 


Indiana Bell Company Denied In- 
crease in Indianapolis. 


The Indiana Public Service Commission 
on August 21, denied the petition of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease in exchange rates in Indianapolis. 
In its order the commission criticized the 
company for not reducing operating costs, 
which have tended to rise, while the oper- 
ating costs of “almost every other sort of 
business are stationary or decreasing.” 

The commission said in its order that it 
had found that the present rates in Indi- 
anapolis are “just and reasonable” and 
that the proposed rates are not just and 
reasonable. 

The petition denied was an amendment 
of the petition filed June 28, 1921, for a 
permanent increase in rates. The commis- 
sion at that time was making a general 
investigation of telephone rates and was 
not ready to pass on the petition. So the 
Indiana Bell company filed a petition for 
emergency relief December 16, 1921, and 
on February 1, 1922, the commission or- 
dered rates increased, such rates being the 
ones now in effect in Indianapolis. 

The petition denied asked for $12 a 
month for an individual business telephone. 
The rate now is $9 and the last preceding 
rate was $7. No two-party business rate 
was asked. It asked for $4.50 a month for 
individual residence, the present rate for 
which is $3.75 and the last preceding rate 
$3.25. It asked for $3.75 a month for a 





two-party residence rate, the present rate 
being $2.75 and the last preceding rate 
$2.25. There is now a measured residence 
rate of $2.25 a month. The petition 
denied did not ask for any measured serv- 
ice, but instead a rate of $3 a month fora 
four-party line. 

The commission’s order at the beginning 
points out that the petition asks for the 
rates requested and “does not ask for such 
relief as petitioner, under the evidence, 
may be entitled to receive, but demanded 
the authorization of the rates applied for 
and no less.” 


The order goes on to say that the In- 
diana Bell has persistently demanded that 
the commission either grant the petition or 
deny it without further delay. The com- 
mission says it is convinced that the rates 
now in effect are reasonable and that there 
is not the slightest doubt that the rates 
proposed are “excessive, prohibitive and in 
excess of the reasonable value of the serv- 


” 


ice. 


If the proposed rates were allowed, the 
order says, the company would lose many 
subscribers. It states that the company 
admits its operating costs are high but 
contends that it is necessarily so by rea- 
son of is peculiar and elaborate system of 
organization and operation. The order 
says: 

“Petitioner contends that its operating 
costs, which are substantially on the basis 
of the highest peak of 1920, are necessary 
and reasonable, and that it has been im- 
practicable to make any considerable reduc- 
tion. The commission knows of no pub- 
lic utility or other business except the 
Bell company that makes such a claim.” 

The order also says the petitioner has 
had three increases in rates in three years, 
all of which were accepted by the petition- 
er without appeal or other formal objec- 
ton. 

“The commission can not manage _ pe- 
titioner’s property,” the order _ says. 
“Neither can it indefinitely continue to in- 
crease rates to meet an alleged deficit 
from a reasonable return. The law re- 
quires that just and reasonable rates be 
fixed, and that has been done. The prin- 
cipal part of the burden and responsibility 
of producing a fair return for the owners 
of this corporation rests on _ its officers 
and those who control its policies. 


“The prevalent theory that it is the 


duty of this commission to fix rates suffi- 
ciently high to yield a reasonable return re- 
gardless of the reasonableness of the rates 
themselves, and regardless of the reason- 
able cost of rendering the service, is an 
absurdity. 


It is not tne province of the 
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commission to :cpeatedly increase peti- 
tioner’s rates in order to keep ahead of 
constantly mounting operating costs, when 
iz is apparent that such operating costs 
should be decreasing as evidenced by the 
fact that the operating costs of almost 
every other sort of business are either sta- 
tiohary or decreasing.” 

“Petitioner contends that its property is 
being confiscated by the state,” says the 
order, “if that be true now, it has been 
true for the last 2% years, and petitioner 
has stood by idly and watched the proceed- 
ings. 

“Of course, this is not true because in 
the opinion of the commission petitioner 
has not and is not now making a real 


-effort to do its part by a substantial reduc- 


tion of operating costs. In saying this, 
the commission does not intend to be 
understood as criticizing the local manage- 
ment of the petitioner, knowing that such 
local management is but a minor part of 
the system, the policies and management 
of which are fixed and controlled by the 
parent company.” 


Tri-State to Merge with Local 


Company at Red Wing, Minn. 


Red Wing, Minn., is elated over the fact 
that it is to have single service—the di- 
rectors of the Red Wing Telephone Co. 
having accepted, on August 15, the propo- 
sition of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for a merger. It is practically 
the last town in Minnesota to go over to 
the unified standard. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission will hold a hearing at Red 
Wing, September 1 on the petition asking 
approval of the transaction. It is stated 
that the Red Wing Telephone Co. desires 
to sell and the Tri-State company desires 
to purchase any and all of the preferred 
stock of the Red Wing Telephone Co. and 
a majority and as much more as can be 
obtained of its common stock. 

When the state was divided into two 
non-competitive sections—the Northwest- 
ern Bell operating in the northern half and 
the Tri-State in. the southern half of 
Minnesota—the Tri-State took over the 
Red Wing exchange of the Bell company. 
Since then, it has been only a matter of 
time until the two companies at Red Wing 
would be combined. 

Aside from the pubne demand for a 
single service, the Red Wing company was 
up against an expenditure of between $30,- 
000 and $40,000 in the very near future for 
the increase of its facilities. The approxi- 
mately 2,600 instruments tax the switch- 
board and other equipment to the limit. 
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To add large sums to the Red Wing com- 
pany’s equipment, with the certainty of a 
consolidation at a not far distant day, was 
deemed wise neither from the viewpoint 
of the company nor the public. 

R. F. Wilder, commercial superintendent 
for the Tri-State, went to Red Wing to 
consummate the deal and he made public 
the announcement of his company. 

“While we cannot make any promises 
in advance of a ruling by the state rail- 
road and warehouse commission, yet we 
are reasonably certain that the commission 
will approve of the transaction,” said Mr. 
Wilder. .“We shall in the meantime be 
making plans for unifying the two local 
systems, so that when the commission acts 
there will be no delay in bringing about 
complete unification.” 

The Red Wing Telephone Co. has out- 
standing $46,000 of common stock, which 
has been paying about 8 per cent dividends, 
and $48.000 in 6 per cent non-cumulative 
stock. It°is understood that the owners 
will receive stock in the Tri-State com- 
pany, which will equal in dividends what 
the Red Wing company has hitherto paid. 

The Red Wing Telephone Co. has been 
one of the most successful of local stock 
corporations. It was organized in 1904 by 
D. M. Neill—now president and treasurer 
—when the practices of the Northwestern 
Bell, then operating the only exchange in 
the city, became objectionable. The 
authorized capital stock of the company 
was $150,000. 

The new company went through all 
kinds of grief to gain permission to enter 
the local field. Country lines were built 
in all directions, financed and constructed 
by farmers and organized into one system 
by the Red Wing company and , finally 
pressure became sufficient to force per- 
mission for installation of telephones in 
the city. The company, however, did not 
charge for instruments until 300 subscrib- 
ers had been secured and it was not until 
May 1, 1905, that it really began function- 
ing on a business basis by charging rental. 

The rapid growth of the company is a 
matter of history in Red Wing. lt gained 
the confidence of local people and its sub- 
scribers increased by the hundreds. Today 
the company has approximately 2,600 sub- 
scribers.- Service and clean-cut business 
dealings, coupled with the fact that it was 
a Red Wing institution, led to the suc- 
cess of the company. 

The first president of the Red Wing 
company was the late A. P. Pierce, for 28 
years mayor of Red Wing. He was suc- 
ceeded when the company was five years 
old, by Mr. Neill, then manager and treas- 
urer. Mr. Neill has served as president 
and treasurer continuously, although re- 
linquishing the position of manager dur- 
ing the few years that his son, “Vic” Neill, 
was in charge of the business, while Mr. 
Neill was commercial superintendent of 
the Tri-State company, whose toll lines 
were used by the Red Wing company. 
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C. A. Rasmussen has been vice-president 
of the Red Wing company since its organ- 
ization. N. H. Featherstone is the present 
secretary. 

The directors are the officers and Wm. 
Krise, E. H. Moulton, A. J. Scherf, H. E. 
Akenson and R. L. Grondahl. 


Illinois Commission Orders Com- 


pany to Reduce Rates. 
Under an order promulgated by the II- 
linois Commerce Commission, bearing date 


of July 27, 1922, the Murphysboro Tele-— 


phone Co. is required to make substantial 
reductions in its rates, effective August 1. 
The order affects many southern Illinois 
cities and towns as the company is one of 
the largest operating in Illinois. 

The commission in giving its decision 
goes into an exhaustive review of the situ- 
ation and holds that the telephone charges 
can be reduced without impairing the pres- 
ent wage scale. In fact, it is contended 
that certain officers and employes laid off 
may be reinstated and the company have 
ample revenue to pay a fair dividend upon 
investments and be able to care for depre- 
ciation of property and to make such im- 
provements and extensions as may be nec- 
essary. 

Hearings were held at Marion and Mur- 
physboro. Most of the local communities 
interested. were represented by attorneys. 

The following table shows the old and 
the new rates for Carbondale, Herrin, 
Murhysboro, Marion, Benton and Wes 
Frankfort exchanges: : 


Business Unlimited: Annual Rates 
Old New 
Individual line............ $54.00 $48.00 
Two-party “Eine 26... .<cs0% 48.00 42.00 
Business extension ....... 15.00 15.00 
Residence Unlimited: 
Individual line ........... 30.00 27.00 
EWo-patty TMG .é5..00.00% 24.00 24.00 
Four-party line ........... 21.00 21.00 
Residence extension ...... 7.20 7.20 
Rural. Dusimess .6.4....005- 30.00 27.00 
Rural residence .......... 24.00 20.00 


The old and the new rates for Harris- 
burg, Carterville, Christopher and Metrop- 
olis exchanges follow: 


Old New 
Individual line ........... $45.00 $42.00 
Two-party line ........... 39.00 36.00 
Extensions © .ii.c<cis 0.00%. 15.00 =15.00 

Residence Unlimited: t 

Individual line ........... 30.00. 24.00 
Two-party line ...,........ 24.00 21.00 
Four-party line ../........ 21.00 . 18.00 
Eeschemenotie: 5)... sce os cate 7.20 7.20 
Mural. DUSMess 2.06.06 suas 27.00 27.00 
Rural residence .......... 21.00 21.00 


The new rates above also apply to John- 
ston City. 

Other cities and towns served by the 
Murphysboro Telephone Co. which are af- 
fected by the reductions are: Eldorado, 
Galatia, Stonefort, Carrier Mills, Vienna, 
Grand Chain, Belknap, Cypress, Ozark, 
New Burnsides, Ava, Campbell Hill, Cam- 
bria, Creal Springs, Pittsburg, Willisville, 
Thompsonville, Royalton, Sesser, McLeans- 
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boro, Anna, Cobden, Jonesboro, Brookport, 
Joppa and Samoth. - 

The Murphysboro Telephone Co. sub- 
mitted a vast amount of data requested by 
the commission and the engineering and ac- 
counting departments of the commission 
were used to get at the facts desired as to 
the value of property owned by the com- 
pany and the operating expense. 

After reviewing all the facts submitted, 
the commission finds : 

“1. That a fair value for rate making 
purposes of the local exchange property of 
the 39 exchanges of the Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co. involved in the proceeding here- 
in, and the toll property of the company, 
used and useful in the furnishing of local 
and toll telephone service, as of December 
31, 1921, is $900,000. 

2. That the reasonable annual allowance 
as an item of operating expense to provide 
a reserve against depreciation is $54,372, 


_ plus 6 per cent per annum of the cost of 


all additions that may be made to the 
plant of the Murphysboro Telephone Co. 
on and after January 1, 1922. 

3. That during the year 1921 the an- 
nual operating revenues under the provis- 
icnal rates now in effect was $442,132, and 
the annual operating expenses, including 
the commission’s estimate of annual depre- 
ciation, and including taxes and other de- 
ductions, was $393,084, thus resulting in 
a net annual income during the year 1921, 
of $49,048, which is a return of approxi- 
mately 5.45 per cent on a fair value.of the 
property of $900,000. 

4. That recent reductions have 
made in salaries and wages paid by the 
Murphysboro Telephone’ Co., which 
amount to approximately $30,000 per an- 
num, thus reducing the present annual op- 
erating expenses by that amount. 

5. That the rates for local telephone 
service furnished at the 39 exchanges of 
the Murphysboro Felephone Co. involved 
in this proceeding should be modified in 
order to result in a fair and reasonable re- 
turn on the fair value of the property. 

6. That the modified schedule of rates 
hereinafter authorized will reduce the an- 
nual operating revenues by approximately 
$23,000, thus resulting in an estimated an- 
nual rate of return to the Murphysboro 
Telephone Co, of approximately 6.28 per 
cent on a fair value of the property of 
$900,000. 

7. That the modified schedules of rates, 
as stated herein are just and reasonable 
and should be approved. 

8. That the rates now in effect by vir- 
tue of provisional orders of the commis- 
sion dated November 22; 1920, and Decem- 
ber 21, 1920, have resulted in an average 
net annual income from the effective date 
to August 1, 1922, of $59,537, which is an 
average net income of 6.62 per cent on the 
fair value of the property hereinbefore 
found; that the said rate of return is not 
excessive and that the Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co. should not be required to make 
refunds to its subscribers.” 


been 
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Columbia Gray Label Batteries 
for telephones are alive, of course. 
They seem almost human, too. 
Columbias just seem to know it’s 
time to whoop ’er up the instant 
the receiver’s off the hook. Then 
when the shoutin’s over, they 
seem to know they must rest 
completely, and they snooze 
away till next time. That’s the 
way they save their strength for 
actual work; it’s why they work 
so hard and last so long; it’s 
why telephone men continue to 
specify Columbia Gray Labels. 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding 
Posts at no extra cost. 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Atlanta Cleveland Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited - - Toronto 
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Columbia 


Telephone Batteries 


“Tess cost per month of service” 
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Local Exchange Not Wanted by 
Subscribers. 

The California Railroad Commission in 
a decision August 18 denied the applica- 
tion of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to establish a telephone exchange in 
Herndon, Fresno county. 

The application was opposed by subscrib- 
ers in Herndon, who urged that there was 
not sufficient development to justify a lo- 
cal exchange and that their business, social 
and community interests centered in Fres- 
no. The company was directed to furnish 
telephone service to the district from its 
Fresno exchange, in accordance with its 
rules and regulations governing extensions. 





. New York Company Submits 
Proof of Ownership of Land. 
At the August 17 hearing on the state- 

wide investigation of the rates of New 

York Telephone Co., proof of title to all 

land owned by the company in the state 

was submitted to the New York Public 

Service Commission. Several hundred 

original deeds were presented for the com- 

mission’s inspection. 
The inquiry was adjourned to August 

21 in Albany. 





Michigan Bell Seeks to Stay Order 
Pending Valuation. 


In a suit filed in the Ingham county 
court on August 8, the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. asks that the public utili- 
ties commission’s orders of July 7, approv- 
ing the consolidation of the Citizens’ and 
Michigan State companies, be set aside 
pending the determination of the value of 
the Citizens’ property. 

Following its approval of the merger, 
the commission notified the Michigan 
State that a complete appraisal and audit 
of the Citizens’ property would be neces- 
sary before rates in exchanges affected 
by the consolidation could be set. The 
company objected and asked that rates be 
based on the purchase price valuation of 
the Citizens’ property, which was about 

5,300,000. 

In its petition to the circuit court the 
company asks that the commission’s order 
be declared void and that it be required 
to determine the proper value of the prop- 
erty before issuing further orders. 


Purchasing Company Allowed to 
Continue Higher Rates. 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion on August 4 granted the Mt. Vernon 
Telephone Co., of Mt. Vernon, authority 
to continue the increased rate schedule 
allowed the Sarcoxie Telephone Co., of 
Sarcoxie, before its purchase by the Mt. 
Vernon company, which rates expired 
August 1. 

The rates were advanced by order of 
May 26, 1920, and on June 16, 1921, ap- 
proval was given to the sale of the Sar- 
coxie company to the Mt. Vernon com- 


pany. 
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The purchaser is required to file a re- 
port of revenues and expenses at the Sar- 
coxie exchange for each 12-month period, 
beginning July 1, 1922. 


Resuspend Higher Rates—Dot 
Ready to Make Decision. 


Because the Missouri Public Service 
Commission has not completed its investi- 
gation of the higher rates proposed by the 
Edina Telephone Co., of Edina, it has re- 
suspended the operation of the new sched- 
ule until February 28, 1923. 

The schedule was previously suspended 
to August 28, by order of April 10 last. 
It became evident, however, that a deci- 
sion could not be reached by the 28th of 
this month, so a further extension was 
necessary. 


Stay of Execution Ordered in Cin- 


cinnati Case. ; 


Judge Robinson of the Ohio Supreme 
Court on August 7 granted the Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co. a stay of 
execution on the recent order of the state 
public utilities commission restoring the 
1920 rates in Cincinnati and re-e tablishing 
the old metropolitan district. 

The ruling of the utilities commission 
was that the company has ten months to 
pay the refunds on all telephones in Cin- 
cinnati, and, following the ruling of the 
commission, which was ordered by the su- 
preme court, the company immediately 
filed papers for a stay of execution. 


Salt Lake City Protests Mountain 
States Company Raise. 


Salt Lake City has joined other Utah 
towns in a protest against the increased 
rates fixed by the Utah Public Utilities 
Commission for the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

W. H. Folland, city attorney, states that 
while some of the adjustments are decid- 
edly in favor of the public, others impose 
an additional burden. He has been in- 
structed by the city commission to ask 
for a rehearing. 


First Move by Oregon Commission 
to Restore Old Rates. 


The Oregon Public Service Commission 
voted on August 9 to withdraw the an- 
swer filed by the old commission to suit 
instituted by Robert G. Duncan in the cir- 
cuit court of Multnomah county, which 
asks for the setting aside of the commis- 
sion’s order of February 28, 1921. That 
order put into effect the present rates of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in Oregon. 

Unless a new answer is filed by the 
commission, a course regarded as highly 
improbable, a default order will be issued 
against it and the rates in effect prior to 
March 1, 1921, the effective date of the 
contested order, will automatically replace 
those now in force. 
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Commissioner Newton McCoy support 
ed the resolution, which was introduced 
by Commissioner T. M. Kerrigan. Com- 
missioner H. H. Corey opposed, explain- 
ing that while he was as anxious as any 
other telephone user for the return of 


- lower rates, he did not believe the reso- 


lution adopted would provice tne proper 
mode of procedure. Rather, he declared, 
the commission should follow the course 
provided by law, that of instituting a new 
investigation into the entire rate question. 


Given Authority to Issue Bonds to 
Be Sold at Par. 

On August 15, the Wisconsin Railroad 

Commission granted authority to the 

Western Wisconsin Telephone Co., of Ar- 


‘cadia, to issue $25,000 of its mortgage 


bonds maturing Augfiust 15, 1932, bearing 
interest at the rate of 7 per cent, per pay- 
able semi-annually and secured by a trust 
deed or mortgage on all of the property 
of the company and executed to John F. 
Cance, cashier of the Bank of Galesville, 
Wis., as trustee. 

These bonds are to be sold at not less 
than the par value thereof and the funds 
derived therefrom are to be used to pay 
for additions and extensions. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

August 11: Chileno Valley Telephone 
Co., operating a system of rural lines in 
Sonoma County, allowed to make an an- 
nual charge of $10, plus rural rate of Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. at its Pet- 
aluma exchange. 

August 18: Charles A. Lorain, operat- 
ing a telephone line between Folsom, Sac- 
ramento county, and Rescue post office, El 
Dorado county, was given permission to 
discontinue service. The subscribers on 
the line have taken it over and will operate 
it as a farmer line. 

August 18: Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. denied permission to establish 
an exchange in Herndon, Fresno county. 
The company was directed to furnish tele- 
phone service to the district from its Fres- 
no exchange. 

ILLINOIS. 


July 27: Order issued requiring Mur- 
physboro Telephone Co. to make reduc- 
tions in rates, effective August 1. 

INDIANA. 

August 21: Petition of Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. for increase in rates in In- 
dianapolis denied. Company criticized for 
not reducing operating costs. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 1: Hearing at Red Wing on 
petition for the approval of the purchase 
by the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of a majority or more of the 
voting or common stock of the Red Wing 
Telephone Co., and any and all of the pre- 
ferred stock. 

MissourI. 

August 4: Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., 
of Mt. Vernon,. authorized to continue us- 
ing advanced. rate schedule of Sarcoxie 
Telephone Co., of Sarcoxie, which expired 
August 1. 

August 14: Proposed increased rates of 
Edina Telephone Co., of Edina, resus- 
pended to February 28, 1923. 

August 14: Jackson County Telephone 
Co: given authority to continue in effect 
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“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 
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Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, ar well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


| PROVEN BEST BY TEST 





Perfect]Circles “¥ 
Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, ' 


Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra Egg shapes and dents 
High Strength Grades. are things you miss in 
HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS Johns-Manville Fibre 
MANUFACTURED BY Conduit. All ends are 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. ff Perfect circles. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA Seepage-tight joints 


can be quickly coupled 
without burlap or ce- 
ment—a direct saving 


Would You Give Better Ringing of labor and material. 
Service At a Minimum Cost? ny 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 


Fibre Conduit 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, INcorPoRATED 
Madison Ave. at 41st St.. New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 























Our 
MAGNETO-RINGING MOTOR-GENERATORS 


cost little to install—and less to main- 
tain. 

BUT— 
the ringing is uniform, and the service 
is “first-class.” 


You owe it to yourself to investigate—and then 
to install one! 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Boston Detroit Philadelphia Baltimore 
Chicago New York Minneapolis 
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the present exisng rates at Buckner as its 
maximum rateé until otherwise ordered 
by commission The company’s report on 
the basis of ohe year showed that the rev- 
enues from operations had not been suffi- 
cient to pay an unreasonable rate of return 
upon the investment. The order becomes 
effective September 1. 

August 14: Home Telephone Co., Hol- 
comb, authorized to continue the increased 
rates made effective August 1, 1919, as its 
maximum rates until otherwise ordered. 
Order becomes effective at once. 

August 14: Existing rates of Montgom- 
ery Telephone Co., Montgomery, ordered 
continued in effect as maximum rates until 
otherwise ordered. The effective date of 
the order is September 1. 

August 14: Suspension order of com- 
mission dated March 23, 1922, set aside 
and proposed rate schedule for the New 
Cambria exchange of the Macon & Chari- 
ton County Telephone Co., except rate for 
Class A rural service at 75 cents per 
month to be 50 cents per month, allowed 
to become effective August 27. 

August 15: Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., 
Mt. Vernon, permitted to charge present 
existing rates as maximum rates until 
otherwise ordered. The effective date of 
the order is September 1. 

August 16: Clarence Telephone Co., 
Clarence, authorized to continue to charge 
the present existing rates as maximum 
rates until otherwise ordered. The order 
is effective on September 1. 


NEBRASKA. 


August 15: Application of the Ohiowa 
Telephone Co. for permission to destroy 
ancient records found. reasonable and 
granted. 

August 17: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Pawnee Telephone Co. for an 
increase in business rate schedule, further 


hearing set for Lincoln on September 5. 


_ August 17: Application of the Cum- 
ing County Independent Telephone Co. for 
permission to destroy certain data and tick- 
ets made obsolete by time found reasonable 
and granted. 

New York. 

August 14: Application of Mentz 
Grange, of Port Byron, for reduction in 
rates of Port Byron Telephone Co., dis- 
missed, 

New York. 

August 17: Proof of title to all land 
owned by New York Telephone Co. in 
New York State submitted. Adjournment 
taken until August 21, when hearings will 
be held in Albany. 


New York. 
August 21: Hearing at Albany on the 
rates, charges and rentals and regulations 


Bonitas for Safety 


GPE CIAL Heavy 


hot dip galvan- 
izing prevents rust 


and breakage. Will 


last as long as the 


strand. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
EVERETT, MASS. 
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and practices affecting rates, charges and 
rentals of New York Telephone Co. 
NortH Dakota. 

August 10: Section 14 of service station 
fee to subscribers of Kathryn Telephone 
Co. on Hastings line, filed by Hastings 
Telephone Co. I-707. 

August 11: Application filed by Greaves 
Telephone Co., of Kenmare, for'an order 
restraining Lewis Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Norma, from extending its lines and 
duplicating the service of the Greaves 
company. Hearing set for August 30 at 
Bismarck. I-709. 

September 20: Hearing at Park River 
in the matter of investigation into the 
rules, rates, charges and practices of. the 
Park River Telephone Co. 

OHIO. 

August 12: The Oberlin Telephone Co. 
filed application asking authority to issue 
and dispose of $7,000 preferred stock, the 
money to be used in paying off accounts 
due. 

September 24: Hearing at Columbus on 
proposed increase in rates of Ohio Rell 
Telephone Co. at Toledo. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 19: Increased rate of 25 cents 
per month allowed Viroqua Telephone Co. 
on two single-line installations outside 
city limits but within a three-mile limit. 
U-2723. 

August 21: Oral argument at Madison 
on the application of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., of Madison, for authority 
to increase its rates at Edgerton. U-2725. 

August 24: Hearing at Madison on the 
investigation on motion of the commission 
of the alleged refusal of telephone service 
by a rural line known as Line 800 out of 
Evansville, to McDermott Bros. U-2747. 

August 28: Hearing at Madison on the 
applications of the Denmark Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co. and the Brown 
County Telephone Co., of Denmark, for 
authority to increase their rates. U-2759 
and U-2760. 

August 29: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Knowlton Telephone 
Co., of Knowlton, for authority to increase 
its rates. U-2761. 

August 29: Hearing at Dill on the com- 
plaint of T. J. Helbig vs. United Tele- 
phone Co., of Monroe, relative to failure 
to maintain a telephone in the railroad sta- 
tion at Dill. R-2912. 

August 30: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Hillsdale Western Tele- 
phone Co., of Hillsdale, for authority to 
increase its rates. U-2763. 

August 30: Hearing at Madison on the 
investigation on motion of the commission 
of the alleged refusal of service by the 
Interurban Telephone Co., of Lake Mills, 
to Frank Meyer, et al. U-2757. 
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WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED—Kellogg or Stromberg 
late type common battery telephones, 
desk hotel and business type. Also 
hotel type, metal box, in 16-30-42-50-66 © 
cycles. Address Nappanee Telephone 
Co., Nappanee, Ind. 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As telephone 
operator or manager with a _ small 
town board. Can do telephone repair 
work and can furnish good references. 
Am entirely blind, but have had 16 
years’ experience. Address Robt. C. 
Purdy, 122 W.-Calhoun St., Macomb, 
Ill. 








POSITION WANTED — General 
manager with exceptionally successful 
record wishes to consider new position 
this fall. References of highest or- 
der. Prefer middle western states. 


Address 5078, care of TELEPHONY. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Will sell for $35.00 per 


station cash a plant of 300 telephones 
in good western Kansas town on 
Union Pacific Railway and Golden Belt 
Highway. Address F. K. Noel, Quin- 


ter, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—Telephone exchange in 
residence; 230 telephones. Summer re- 
sort town; central Minnesota. Address 


5080, care of TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE—Telephone plant in Ida- 
ho. Good shape. Income $190 per 
month. Price $3,000; $1,500 cash, bal- 
ance terms to suit. Don’t answer un- 
less you mean business. Address P. O. 
30x 126, Mackay, I|daho. 





FOR SALE—Telephone exchange of 
300 stations, building and ground, in 
good shape, located in the heart of the 
best farming community in Illinois and 
in a busy little city. Gross income $6,- 
100; yearly expense less than half of 
the income. Price $13,500. No trad- 
ers. Address 5079, care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 
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DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT Co 


90 West St. <-> New York 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Anchors To 
Cable Clamps 
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PLANT - GARWOOD, N. J. 


Western Electric Company 
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